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Is Important Factor 


PAST MISTAKES ARE NOTED 
United States, Together with Eng- 


land and France, Responsible 
for Numerous Errors 














This is, the second in a series of 
five articles on “What the War Means 
to Us.” This series is part of a dis- 
cussion program sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education to provide 
the nation’s youth with a better un- 
derstanding of what we are fighting 
for in the present struggle. 


The subject of this week’s discus- 
sion is We Look Back. In any crisis 
such as the one we are now passing 
through, it is frequently helpful to 
go back some years and try to trace 
the main causes of the trouble. No 
one can be certain as to these causes; 
as to when and why things began to 
go wrong. We do not know posi- 
tively that conflicts could have been 
prevented if certain nations had 
acted differently; if certain steps had 
been taken which were not. All this 
can be merely guesswork. 


Lessons from Past 


By looking back, however, we can 
examine various acts on the part of 
nations which might have been re- 
sponsible for causing conflicts. We 
can see more clearly the events as 
they actually occurred. By making 
such a study, it is possible that we 
and other nations of the world may 
eventually learn how to live at peace 
with one another. At least, that is 
the hope of mankind. And there is 
ho question that history has much 
to teach us. 

In this article, as in the one last 
week, we shall present our discus- 
sion in question-and-answer form. 
Students should consider this mate- 
rial merely as a starting point. If 
they disagree with some of the ideas 
expressed, they should feel free to 
give their own opinions. They should 
study and discuss each question as 
thoroughly as possible. The purpose 
of these articles is to stimulate dis- 
cussion. 

One point, however, should be 
kept in mind. We are at the deadly 
grim business of war. Any mistakes 
which we feel that our country or 
our Allies may have made in the past 
Should be pointed out in a wholly 
constructive manner, and only for 
the purpose of planning how to avoid 
similar mistakes in the future. To 
tevive old disputes, to bring blame 
for the past into the present, to be 
cynical or prejudiced, to quarrel 
among ourselves, to criticize our Al- 
lies, needlessly—to do any of these 
things in this time of crisis is un- 
Patriotic and unworthy. 

We must look ahead and we must 
think of progress. We know that the 

(Continued on page 3) 
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The Crisis Is Now 


(From an editorial in the New York Times) 


We need not exaggerate the seriousness of Japan's successes. She has now 
invaded the last barrier, save Australia, that stands between her and the 
domination of the whole Southwest Pacific and the Indian Ocean beyond. In 
the face of these reverses there can be no complacency left. We have 
understood, as a people, the nature of the threat that faces us. But thus far we 
have understood it better in our minds than in our hearts. Java still seems far 
away and indistinct. We are like the British people before Dunkerque. We 
understand, but the full urgency of the conflict has not entered into and 
possessed our whole lives. Now the critical time has come. We stand in need 
of such a transformation as the British went through after Dunkerque. 


Whether the war, in the end, is to be long or short; whether it is to be won 
by blockade and attrition or by daring offense, we must put forth our strength 
now as though this spring and summer were the final battle. Our war industries 
must now work 168 hours a week and each individual must find the strength 
and courage and devotion to give his maximum share of those 168 hours. 
The time has come for all of us, whether we work on farms, in factories or in 
offices, to put aside every consideration but the winning of the war. 


It is now time for Congress to put aside the politics of pressure groups which 
divide the country and distract the President. It is time for the manufacturer 
to put aside his fears of being burdened with excess capacity in a postwar 
depression. He must push his plant expansion now up to and beyond the 
imagined limits of American productive genius. 


It is time for organized labor to put aside all stoppages of work, however 
justifiable they seem. It is time to forget the forty-hour week when extra hours 
can put more airplanes, tanks, and guns where they are so desperately needed 
at the fighting front. 


It is time for civilian voluntary groups, men and women alike, to put aside 
their rivalries and bickering and to go out and find the nasty jobs, the irksome, 
disagreeable and tiresome jobs that no one likes to do but that need to be 
done. 


The time has come for all of us to lick the job before us and then to get 
out and find what else we can do. We need to organize the surplus energy 
and strength of the entire nation so that everyone can find a spot to put his 
shoulder to the wheel. The time has come for us to work as though our lives 
depended on it, for indeed they do. 


China's Resistance 


ls Vital to Alllies 


Japanese Gains in Southwestern 
Pacific Increase Importance 
of Chinese Armies 


GREATER AID IS REQUIRED 
With Burma Road Closed New Routes 


Must Be Opened by United Na- 
tions to Help Chinese 














Although the Japanese landings on 
the island of Java were given spec- 
tacular prominence in last week’s 
headlines, equally grave news was 
being written in the thick of Burma's 
highland jungles. There, the Jap- 
anese, spurring forward an offensive 
that began weeks ago, made a deep 
penetration against British imperial 
forces that signals the imminent fall 
of Rangoon. As we go to press, the 
deserted and charred city is not yet 
in Japanese hands. But its docks, 
the most important in Burma, have 
been blown up by the defenders. Its 
railroad yards have been abandoned. 
And it is expected to be only a matter 
of days before the Japanese, employ- 
ing their overwhelmingly superior 
numbers with the usual disregard for 
losses, will make a formal entry into 
the Burmese capital. 

The impending fall of Rangoon is 
a blow to the cause of all the United 
Nations. With its occupation, the 
Japanese will have a base from which 
their submarines can range the sea 
lanes of the Indian Ocean. India, 
keystone of the British imperial 
structure, is now exposed to immi- 
nent peril. The chances of a British- 
Chinese counterattack across Thai- 
land and Indo-China are greatly re- 
duced. 


Blow to Free China 


Most of all, however, the Japanese 
advance upon Rangoon is a blow to 
the forces of Free China, perhaps 
the severest setback they have re- 
ceived since the fall of Canton de- 
prived them of their last major 
harbor on China’s Pacific coast. For 
several years Rangoon has served as 
China’s main supply base, where mu- 
nitions and other materials from the 
United States and Britain were un- 
loaded for shipment up the Burma 
Road to Chungking. It is this link 
with the Western democracies that 
nourished China’s hopes for eventual 
victory over the Japanese, that gave 
the 3,000,000 soldiers under General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek the reassur- 
ing knowledge that they were not 
alone in manning the _ barricades 
against Japanese aggression. 

The loss of the Burma supply road, 
chiseled out of the mountains by the 
incredible work and patience of 
thousands of coolies, does not cut 
China off from all contact with her 
allies. Russia, in spite of her own 
preoccupation with Hitler’s armies, 
has continued to supply China with 
some light arms and oil, sending 
these over the Turkestan-Siberian 
railway to Alma-Ata and thence by 

Concluded on page 7) 
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INT'L NEWS 


TWO-CHUTE LANDING. This trooper of Uncle Sam's new parachute battalion makes a two-chute 


landing during drill. 
to land softly in the snow. 


A ripped seam in his regular parachute led him to open his reserve so as 


A Week of the War 


Men who registered under the selec- 
tive service system February 16 will 
learn the order in which they will 
be drafted by the armed forces next 
week. The drawing of numbers will 
be staged in the nation’s capital on 
March 17, Saint Patrick’s Day, and 
the eight or nine thousand capsules 
containing the numbers will be green. 
It will probably be May before the 
first men from this new group are 
inducted. 

. 7. - 

More than 61,000,000 Americans, by 
actual survey, listened to President 
Roosevelt’s fireside chat. Along with 
the necessarily gloomy news, the 
President had these good reports: 
The goals of 60,000 planes, 45,000 
tanks, and 8,000,000 tons of shipping 
for this year will be reached. And 
many of the ships damaged at Pearl 
Harbor are already back in service, 
while only three combatant ships 
were permanently disabled. 

* * - 

Daily newspaper carriers in 46 states 
and the District of Columbia have 
acted as salesmen 
for the United 
States Treasury 
for the past five 
months. In _ that 


time, they have 
sold more _ than 
108,000,000 ten- 


cent defense 
stamps — better 
than 10 million 
dollars’ worth. Orders are taken from 
customers any time during the week, 
and deliveries are made on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 











* * 


Firemen in the rural districts of the 
Virgin Islands have a novel method 
of giving air-raid warnings. Accord- 
ing to the Office of Civilian Defense, 
they sound the alarm by “tooting on 
conch shells’”—a type of sea shell. 

* * * 

Farmers had a banner year in 1941, 
according to the Department of Ag- 
riculture. The cash income of $11,- 
771,000,000 which they received from 
all sources, including government 
payments, was their best return for 
any year since 192C. It was 29 per 
cent higher than their income in 1940, 
and nine per cent better than the 
average from 1924 to 1929. 

* _ 7. 

General MacArthur sent word to the 

War Department a few days ago 


that the Garand rifle is giving an 
excellent account of itself in Philip- 
pine warfare. It has shown no me- 
chanical defects, he reported, and 
when fired from fox holes it has not 
clogged up with dirt and dust. In 
some cases, Garands have been kept 
in almost constant action for a week 
without being cleaned or lubricated. 


* * * 


Aluminum and magnesium, the two 
light metals which are the twin 
mainstays of military aircraft, are 
being produced in ever-increasing 
quantities. According to William 
Batt, director of materials for the 
War Production Board, U. S. alumi- 
num production is moving toward a 
mark of 2,100,000,000 pounds a year 
-—nearly four times the 1941 out- 
put. Military requirements also call 
for 725,000,000 pounds of magnesium 
a year, as compared with the 33,000,- 
000 pounds for 1941. 

+ * * 

About 26,000 private pilots who are 
ineligible for military service have 
volunteered for duty in the Civil Air 
Patrol, a division of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. The patrol will be 
assigned to such duties as guarding 
coast lines and strategic centers. 

* 7: * 


By the end of 1941, according to the 
Census Bureau, more than 6,861,000 
employees—including 2,000,000 in 
the armed forces—were on the pay 
rolls of the national, state, and local 
governments. They were divided up 
as follows: Federal, 3,535,000; pub- 
lic education, 1,315,000; states, 559,- 
000; cities, 934,000; counties and 
other local divisions, 518,000. 

* * * 

“Before the Doctor Comes” is a new 
motion picture on first aid which the 
Red Cross has produced. In four reels, 
it shows proper methods of bleeding 
control, artificial respiration, shock 
and burn care, application of splints, 
and transportation of wounded. It 
will be made available throughout 
the nation for training courses. 

* . * 

For every 24 cars not made this year, 
enough steel and rubber are being 
saved to make a 27-ton tank. And in 
each car, there is enough tin to coat 
1,000 cans for military food supplies, 
enough nickel to make 100 pounds 
of nickel steel for armor plate, and 
enough zinc and copper to make 
brass for 2,400 rifle cartridge cases. 
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From the Press 


ARSHALL ANDREWS, staff writer for the Washington Post, believes 
that our experience in the Civil War could teach us some lessons: 


Before the Civil War was a month old, civilians in the North were clamor. 
ing for an offensive by their raw, undisciplined, untrained, poorly equipped 
and unseasoned army. Against his will they forced General Irvin McDowe]] 
to lead this army out in an abortive “On to Richmond” campaign which endeq 
in disaster on the dusty banks of Bull Run. De- 
feated in their first battle, the armies of the 
North spent the next four years washing out in 
blood the mistakes of the people of the North. 

Today there are fine, loyal Americans who 
clamor for an offensive by the American Army, 
an offensive it is not prepared to undertake in any 
theater of operations now open to it. The lessor 
of 81 years ago is still for them to learn. 

Everywhere throughout the South people clam- 
ored for soldiers to defend their homes, just as 
people are clamoring now for antiaircraft protec- 
tion of their cities, for troops to guard them 
against the remote chance of invasion. Jefferson 
Davis gave them troops; he scattered his army from one end of the Confederacy 
to the other to still their urging and when invasion finally came it was not 


stemmed by Davis’ policy of dispersed defensive; it was aided by that policy, 
* 7 * 





N her syndicated column, Dorothy Thompson points to one of Britain’s 
greatest sources of strength—the capacity for change: 


When Winston Churchill sent Sir Stafford Cripps to Moscow, he picked one of 
the best brains in British political life, although its owner’s views are far re- 
moved from Mr. Churchill’s own. Sir Stafford js 
a Socialist and an anti-imperialist. Now, follow- 
ing Singapore, Cripps becomes the second most 
important man in the cabinet. 

There is this to be said for the British system in 
contradiction to ours: Politics are not frozen. Mr. 
Churchill has been forced to make a change in his 
cabinet by the representatives of the nation. In 
this country, there is no way by which the people, 
through Congress, or through the press and other 
instruments for influencing public opinion, can 
effect changes in the administration. They can 
only elect another President after four years. 

Under a system like ours, it is, therefore, ex- 
tremely important that the administration should be sensitive and responsive to 
public opinion. For, otherwise, the most well-meant and constructive public 


criticism encounters frustration and frustration deteriorates into bitterness. 
* . 7 


CABINET |e. 
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UCH has been written and said in criticism because added troops and 
M supplies are not being sent to General MacArthur’s forces in the 


Philippines. ‘The General,’ writing in the New York daily PM, makes 
some pertinent comments about this matter: 


The layman whose imagination has been fired 
by General MacArthur’s superb and heroic gen- 
eralship on Bataan Peninsula, and demands that 
he be reinforced or that his actual person be 
rescued for a more important command, is igno- 
rant of the military considerations involved. 

In the first place, MacArthur would not leave 
his command unless ordered by President Roose- 
velt or the secretary of war. Even if he got such 
an order he would protest vigorously before obey- 
ing. 

Morale of the Bataan defenders would suffer a 
terrific blow if their commander left them under 
fire. The incalculable military value of the Bataan siege might be lost. 

The Philippines are surrounded by the enemy, who has command of much ot 
the territory and all of the sea around the islands and all of the air above. 
Reinforcements at the present time are impossible, in the opinion of all mili- 
tary experts. 

* * * 
HE Detroit News is among those who still believe that Congress should 
put civilian defense under Army control. In its editorial columns the 
News cites British experience as evidence of the superiority of Army control: 

We still toy with the notion that civilian volun- 
teers can be organized to protect a city. 

Britain began with that theory and took its 
punishment until it proved that strict training and 
discipline rather than volunteer carelessness and 
irresponsibility are necessary for civilian defense. 

Russell Barnes, Detroit News correspondent, 
made a special study of civilian defense while in 
London last fall. Officials told him why Britain 
abandoned the volunteer system. The volunteers 
meant well but they lacked skill and depend- 
ability. Those who were careless were never on 
hand when wanted and those who were serious, 
too often got in the way as they ran circles trying 
to do what they had no knowledge of. 

~ * 





” 


ANY thinking people are deeply concerned about the problems of color 
and race which the war has raised. Howard Vincent O’Brien, Chicago 
Daily News columnist, appeals for an end to racial prejudice: 


We cannot much longer evade the challenge that 
this war has presented to us. Much as we would 
prefer to keep things as they used to be, we have 
to face up to the future. Specifically, we have to 
be frank about the delicate problem of “race.” 

Let us admit that some of our ideas about race 
are no longer good ideas. We have committed the 
deadliest of the seven deadly sins. We have been 
proud. And we are not far from the fall before 
which goeth pride. 

We have talked long and loudly about “‘democ- 
racy” and the inalienable right to pursue life, 
liberty, and happiness. But our ideas of equality 
never rose much above the idea of equality be- 
tween individuals with white skins. It really never occurred to us that yellow 
and brown and red skins—much less black ones—were meant by the Creator 
to enjoy “democracy” as much as we did. 
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Looking Back at the Last Twenty Years 


(Continued from page 1) 


only hope of progress lies in victory 
by the United Nations—all of them 
working together—over the Axis. 
Only through such a victory will we 
have an opportunity to wipe out the 
curse of aggression and tyranny, and 
to rebuild the world on a sounder 
pasis in the future. 

With these thoughts in mind, let us 
now take a brief look backward: 


Why has it frequently been said that 
England and France were inconsistent 
in their dealings with Germany after 
the First World War? 

In 1919, the victor nations could 
have dealt with Germany in one of 
two ways. First, they might have 
made a wholly generous peace with 
Germany. They might have taken 
steps to heal the wounds of war as 
quickly as possible. They could have 
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We can learn from the past 


invited Germany to become a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations when 
it was first organized and placed that 
country on an equal basis with the 
other members. Then through the 
League, every effort could have been 
made to bring about satisfactory liv- 
ing conditions in Germany and other 
so-called “have-not” nations. This 
could have been done through loans 
and favorable trade agreements. 


If France and England and the 
other victor nations had shown that 
the League actually intended to help 
the defeated nations get back on 
their feet, bitterness and discontent 
might have faded away in Germany 
instead of growing to fanatical pro- 
portions. 

It should be understood that such a 
favorable situation was a mere pos- 
sibility, not a certainty. The Ger- 
mans are inclined to be a restless, 
aggressive people. No amount of 
generosity might have kept them 
down or prevented Hitler and his 
crowd from coming into power. Cer- 
tainly Japan was not mistreated 
after the war, and her behavior is 
as reprehensible as Germany’s. 

The fact is, however, that England 
and France did not adopt a com- 
pletely generous policy toward Ger- 
many. Nor did they follow another 
course which was open to them and 
which could have been carried out 
consistently; namely, dealing with 
Germany in a harsh and unrelenting 
manner. They could have kept her 
in a poor and weakened condition. 
They could have partitioned Ger- 
many in such a way as to make it 
impossible for her to rise again as 
a powerful military nation. If, at 
any time, she threatened the peace, 
or even built up armaments, they 
could have sent their own armies 
into Germany to deal with her. 


If this policy had been pursued, 
Germany might have been held in 
check. The present world struggle 
might have been avoided. On the 
other hand, there would probably 


have been frequent uprisings among 
the German people; there could have 
been no general prosperity in Eu- 
rope, and revolution might have 
broken out all over that continent 
and then spread to other parts of 
the world. 


At any rate, France and England, 
instead of following either of the 
two courses we have described, 
adopted a policy which now appears 
to have been inconsistent and futile. 
They created great bitterness among 
the German people by trying to force 
them to make impossible payments, 
known as reparations, for the dam- 
age Germany had caused in the war. 
And yet they turned around and 
made loans to Germany. 


When Germany failed to keep up 
on her reparations payments, France 
and England sent a military force 
into the country in the effort to force 
her to resume them. Yet when Ger- 
many violated the peace treaties by 
moving her armed forces into the 
Rhineland (a stretch of territory ly- 
ing adjacent to France), nothing was 
done about it, even though at that 
time France and England were much 
stronger than Germany. 


When the League was first organ- 
ized, Germany was not invited to 
join. Then France and England, after 
the Germans were already embit- 
tered for having been kept out of 
the League, finally asked her to be- 
come a member in 1926. 

The French and British, after the 
war, drew up rules forbidding Ger- 
many ever to become powerfully 
armed again. As a concession to Ger- 
many, they promised that they would 
also disarm. They did not keep this 
promise, however, and then when 
Germany began arming on a large 
scale, they did not stop her. 

These are a few of the more im- 
portant examples of British and 
French inconsistency. Hitler made 
the most of each of them in poison- 
ing the minds of Germans against 
his opponents. When England and 
France began to change certain of 
their policies in favor of Germany, 
Hitler merely intensified his cam- 
paign of hate against them. His aim 
was not to achieve justice and well- 
being for Germany, but instead to 
make himself the conqueror and 
overlord of the world. 


Why has the United States been criti- 
cized for having an inconsistent foreign 
policy? 

The answer is this: In 1917, the 
majority of American people felt that 





Was Germany treated consistently? 


our country had a sufficient stake in 
world affairs to take part in the con- 
flict which was then raging. But 
after the war, they changed their 
minds. They decided that we should 
tend to our own business. Then when 
the present world struggle began, 


the majority of Americans again 
came to the conclusion that we had 
a definite stake in the outcome. They 
wanted to do everything they could 
“short of war’ to help England and 
to defeat the fascist aggressors. They 
adopted such a policy even though 
they realized that it might well lead 
us to war. 





Treaty Breaker No. 1 


Those who think our foreign pol- 
icy has been inconsistent argue that 
since we usually feel it essential to 
help in deciding the outcome of wars, 
we should also consider it essential 
to help in planning for peace. We 
made a tragic mistake, it is argued, 
by changing our foreign policy after 
the First World War and withdraw- 
ing from world affairs, and we should 
not repeat that mistake. This view- 
point is undoubtedly held by a far 
greater number of Americans since 
the Japanese attack was made on 
Pearl Harbor. Do you agree or dis- 
agree with it? 


If the United States had been a 
member of the League of Nations, could 
the Axis nations have followed their 
pattern of aggression so successfully? 

That is impossible to say. It is 
probably true, however, that the 
League would have been more effec- 
tive in dealing with aggressors 1f we 
had been a member. England and 
France and other League nations 
hesitated to shut off trade with ag- 
gressor nations and to take other 
forceful steps when they were un- 
certain as to what we would do or 
what our attitude would be. That 
hesitation would not have existed if 
the United States had been in the 
League. There is also reason to be- 
lieve that had we been a member, 
England and France would have been 
willing to make greater concessions 
to Germany and other dissatisfied 
nations—concessions which might 
have prevented fanatical leaders 
from rising to power. 


Why was Hitler not stopped at the 
time that he sent his troops into the 
Rhineland? 

Before answering this question, let 
us take a look at the Rhineland. It 
is a province of Germany, 200 miles 
in length and 90 miles across at its 
widest part. It is an important in- 
dustrial area of Germany. After the 
war, the victor nations decided that 
this territory should never again be 
militarized by the Germans. The 
French felt that they could rest more 
easily if the Germans were pre- 
vented from making any military 
preparations whatever near their 
border. 

In March, 1936, Hitler defied the 
rules laid down by the victor na- 
tions, however, and marched his 
troops into the Rhineland. It is gen- 


erally felt that England and France 
were enough stronger than Germany 
at the time to have easily forced a 


withdrawal of the troops. But there 
was a sharp difference of opinion 
within France and England over this 
issue. Many people in those two 
countries felt that Germany had al- 
ready been too harshly treated and 
that she had a right to militarize her 
own territory. Millions of Ameri- 
cans felt the same way. 

Besides, Germany’s new threat to 
peace was not taken very seriously. 
It was widely thought that she was 
too poor to become a first-rate mili- 
tary power again. Certain leaders 
warned what would happen if Ger- 
many were not checked before it was 
too late, but they were considered 
alarmists. 


What lessons has America learned 
from the tragedies of France and Nor- 
way? 

Many Americans learned little or 
nothing from these two tragedies. It 
took the lesson of Pearl Harbor to 
make an impression on them. But we 
all should have learned from France 
that no defense barrier, however in- 
vincible it may appear, can be too 
strongly relied upon for protection 
in modern warfare; that smugness 
and overconfidence can destroy a 
nation; that people who, in time of 
crisis, refuse to sacrifice, to put forth 
their best efforts, and to work to- 
gether in a spirit of good will and 
determination stand in danger of 
losing their national freedom and 
their personal liberties. 





Should he have joined the League? 


The tragedy of Norway should 
have taught us that no country, re- 
gardless of how neutral and impar- 
tial it tries to be, is safe from at- 
tack by the Axis nations. Of course, 
what happened to Norway, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and certain other 
countries should have convinced us 
of the same fact. And the lesson of 
Pearl Harbor is being kept in mind 
during the present nation-wide cam- 
paign against possible or actual Fifth 
Columnists. 


The world has gradually built up a 
code of international law. How have the 
Axis nations departed from it? 

The vases are so numerous that it 
would take considerable space to in- 
clude them all. But we shall cite a 
few examples. Italy, as a member 
of the League, had agreed to allow 
that organization to pass upon the 
merits of any serious dispute it might 
have with another country. Yet, she 
invaded Ethiopia and ignored her ob- 
ligations as a League member. 

Germany invaded Poland in 1939, 
despite the fact that the two nations 
had signed a nonaggression treaty 
which was still binding for several 
years. 

The Japanese signed the Nine- 
Power Treaty, which guaranteed the 
independence of China and the right 
of all countries to trade on an equal 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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War at Sea 


From both sides of the Atlantic 
come grim reports of the tremendous 
toll which the enemy is taking of 
United Nations’ shipping. Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, speaking to the House 
of Commons a few days ago, called 
attention to the “most serious in- 
crease in shipping losses’’ over the 
last two months. And the details 
supplied the next day by U. S. Sec- 
retary of the Navy Knox bore 
out Churchill’s statement. 

Between January 1 and February 
23, Secretary Knox said, the enemy 
attacked 114 vessels of the United 
Nations in the Western Atlantic. He 
did not reveal the fate of all these 
ships, but about one-fourth of them 
are known to have been sunk or 
damaged in waters near the United 
States. 

On the other side of the ledger, the 
U. S. Navy is certain that it has sunk 
three enemy U-boats, damaged four, 
and attacked another 49 “with in- 
conclusive results.” All this action 
has taken place in the Atlantic, also 
since the first of the year. Before 














“Bull’s Eye” 


LITTLE IN NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


that, the Navy had reported 14 enemy 
U-boats as “probably sunk” by Amer- 
ican action in all parts of the Atlantic. 

Both the Army and Navy, however, 
make more definite claims about their 
dealings with the Japanese. Our 
Navy, since Pearl Harbor, has sent 
15 combatant and 38 noncombatant 
Japanese vessels to the bottom, and 
believes that three more fighting ships 
were sunk. 


After the War 


The United States and Great Brit- 
ain have been planning for some 
months on what steps to take for 
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THE GARAND RIFLE, the Army’s new semi-automatic weapon is living up to the claims made for 


it, according to reports from Bataan. 
made at the Springfield, Massachusetts, arsenal. 


The above display shows the evolution of American rifles 
Left to right: 1763 model, the Charleville, brought 


to this country by Lafayette; 1795 model, the Springfield musket, first to be made by the arsenal; 


1837 model, the first rifle to be changed from the flint load to the percussion load; 


1842 model, 


the distinct type of percussion load; 1873 model, the breech loader; 1898 model, the Krag- Jorgenson, 
from a Norwegian patent; 1903 model, the famous Springfield Rifle; and, 1936 model, the Garand. 


maintaining peace and restoring the 
world’s economic health when the 
war is over. The groundwork was 
prepared last summer when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill met at sea to draw up the 
Atlantic Charter. It stated definite 
goals for such things as world trade 
and workers’ security. More recently, 
the Declaration of the United Nations 
set forth the determination of the 
Allies to fight together to achieve 
their aims. 

A concrete example of what the 
United States and Britain actually 
intend to do under this broad pro- 
gram was furnished several days ago 
in an agreement signed by Britain’s 
ambassador to the United States, 
Lord Halifax, and by Sumner Welles, 
undersecretary of state. In the pact, 
both countries agree to lower tariff 
barriers and to do away with other 
restrictions on commerce between 
each other. After the war, they thus 
hope to keep trade moving as freely 
as possible and to put normal, peace- 
time industries back into full oper- 
ation. 

The two nations hope that this 
agreement and the type of trade re- 
lations which it will establish will 
become a pattern for the rest of the 
world to follow. In fact, they de- 
clare that the pact is open to all 
other countries which are “of like 
mind.” 


Movie Awards 


All Hollywood turned out several 
days ago for the annual festivities of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences. The evening’s high- 
light, of course, was the presentation 
of gold statuettes—the well-known 
“Oscars’—for the following “bests” 
of 1941: 

Actress, Joan Fontaine, for her 
work in the movie “Suspicion.” 

Actor, Gary Cooper, for his per- 
formance in “Sergeant York.” 

Movie, Twentieth-Century Fox’s 


“How Green Was My Valley.” 
Supporting actress, Mary Astor, for 

her work in ‘‘The Great Lie.” 
Supporting actor, Donald Crisp, in 





“How Green Was My Valley.” 
Director, John Ford, who super- 
vised “How Green Was My Valley.” 


Cartoon, Walt Disney’s Mickey 
Mouse feature, ‘“‘Lend a Paw.” 
Original screen play, “Citizen 


Kane,” by John Mankiewicz and 
Orson Welles. 


Native Fascism 


While America fights a war abroad 
against foreign forms of fascism, it 
faces the threat of its own domestic 
fascists, who continue to corrupt the 
public blood stream with subtle and 
poisonous propaganda. 


There is, of course, the anti-Semitic 
Father Coughlin, who still publishes 
Social Justice with its un-American 
and undemocratic utterances. But 
there are others who are trying to 
worm their way into positions of 
responsibility. For example, it was 
recently discovered that one of our 
most vicious anti-Semites, George E. 
Deatherage, had obtained a very im- 
portant job in a large naval con- 
struction project. Although he had 
openly associated with Nazis and Nazi 
organizations, and had founded a 
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INT'L NEWS 


STRANGE SIGHT that Los Angeles never ex- 
pected to see is this danger sign near an un- 
exploded shell or bomb. The antiaircraft activity 
was occasioned by recent reports of unidentified 
planes in the Los Angeles area. The reports 
were without confirmation. 


fascist organization himself, he was 
not dismissed from this job until ag 
public outcry had been raised against 
him. 

More recently, it was learned that 
America’s No. 1 fascist—Lawrence 
Dennis—was seeking a commission as 
an officer in the United States Army, 
Dennis has openly advocated fascism 
and predicted its ultimate triumph, 
He has contended that democracy 
must be done away with—yet he 
wishes a responsible post in the army 
of a democracy. 


Housing Head 


President Roosevelt introduced 
John B. Blandford, Jr., to the public 
several days ago as a man who has 
made an amazing 
record for efficien- 
cy while holding 
government posi- 
tions. He had just 
chosen Mr. Bland- 
ford to head the 
new National 
Housing Agency, 
made up of 16 dif- 
ferent government 
divisions which 
have dealt with 
housing problems tn one form or 
another. 

Although trained as a mechanical 
engineer, Blandford has spent most 
of his career in public administration. 
He has held a number of positions 
in city governments, and for several 
years was manager of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. He was assistant 
director of the federal budget until 
the President gave him this recent 
promotion. Now 45, he is a veteran 
of the last war, having served in 
naval aviation units. 

A number of the 16 agencies which 
Mr. Blandford is now welding into 
a single organization came from the 
Federal Loan Agency, headed by 
Jesse Jones. Since the FLA was left 
so much smaller by the moves, the 
President abolished it and transferred 
its remaining groups to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, where they can 
still be under the general supervision 
of Mr. Jones. 





ACME 
John B. Blandford, |r. 


New Government Manual 


The latest edition of the United 
States Government Manual, revised 
up to January 31, has just been is- 
sued by the Office of Government 
Reports. Anyone wanting to know 
anything about the federal govern- 
ment will find this 700-page manual 
a gold mine of information, for it 
undertakes to answer all the impor- 
tant questions regarding the who, 
why, when, where, and how of the 
federal government. 

Every government department and 
agency is discussed in this valuable 
reference book. Numerous charts ex- 
plain the relationship between agen- 
cies, while the text covers the cre- 
ation, organization, and functions of 
individual agencies. Since all the 
material has been approved by the 
departments and bureaus concerned, 
the book is the official source of in- 
formation about the federal govern- 
ment. 

The new manual, paper covered, 
can be secured from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
for 75 cents. 
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The Battle Fronts 


The battle for Java, main strong- 
hold of the Netherlands Indies, was 
under way last week as combined 
Dutch, American and British troops 
contested a wide-ranging Japanese 
invasion of the island. Although pay- 
ing a heavy price in warships and 
transports, the Japanese landed an 
estimated 60,000 men on Java’s north- 
ern beaches. They streamed ashore 
in three columns with the evident aim 
of striking and isolating the island’s 
most important positions: Batavia, 
the capital; Surabaya, the Nether- 
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CRITICAL TOWNS. Encircled are the key cities 
on the Russian front which the Soviets are trying 
to take from the Germans in their effort to 
break up Hitler’s preparations for a spring offen- 
sive. Loss of any of the cities would handicap 
the Germans, 


lands Indies sole remaining naval 
base; and the interior city of Ban- 
dung, the mountain-sheltered head- 
quarters of the defense forces. The 
strength of the Dutch forces opposing 
the attack was not divulged, estimates 
ranging from 100,000 to 250,000 men, 
a large number of them native Java- 
nese. The American and British con- 
tingents were believed to include only 
a few thousand. 

In eastern Europe, the Russians 
claimed to have trapped an entire 
German Army Corps, over 90,000 
men, on the Staraya Russa sector 
south of Leningrad. Nazi efforts to 
supply the encircled divisions by 
transport and cargo planes were said 
to have failed in the face of strong 
and effective opposition by Soviet 
fighter pilots. Moscow quarters sug- 
gested that if Russia’s allies could 
open an effective front in western 
Europe, the German armies might 
possibly be defeated before the close 
of the year. 


Fighting Igorots 


Men at war often rise to great 
heights of bravery, but the world has 
seldom witnessed such raw, cold 
courage as that displayed by the dar- 
ing Igorot tribesmen who are fighting 
with MacArthur’s men. In a com- 
munique several days ago, the general 
reported their feats, and the story 
will be among the most thrilling 
chapters when the record of this war 
is finally gathered together. 

Members of a tribe which lives in 
the Bontoc Mountain region of north- 
ern Luzon, the Igorots are industri- 
ous, peace-loving people. But death 





The Week Abroad 


means nothing to them, and they are 
fanatically brave when it comes to 
defending their homeland. A single 
company of them, not long ago, was 
holding a position under Japanese 
attack, and to a man the Igorots died 
in their foxnoles after taking a tre- 
mendous toll of the enemy. 

An immediate tank attack was 
ordered by the high command to 
recapture the position, but it was 
uncertain whether the heavy ma- 
chines could crash through the bam- 
boo jungle and across the rough 
ground. How the Igorots provided a 
solution is described by MacArthur: 

“Without a word, the Igorot com- 
mander hoisted his men to the tops 
of the tanks in order that they might 
guide the machines through the 
matted morass of the underbrush, the 
thickets, and the trees. The exposed 
Igorot soldier on top of the tank 
served as the eyes of the American 
driver. The guide signaled the driver 
with a stick, and with an automatic 
pistol fired continuously as the unit 
closed with the enemy. 

“Bataan has seen many wild morn- 
ings, but nothing to equal this. No 
quarter was asked and none was 
given. Always above the din of the 
battle rose the fierce shouts of the 
Igorots as they rode the tanks and 
fired their pistols.” Many died, but 
the plan succeeded; the Japanese 
regiment was wiped out. 


Soviet Farms 


With the approach of spring, the 
Soviet Union has launched an in- 
tensive drive to assure its people and 
fighting forces ample food reserves 
for the coming year. The Russians 
managed to save the larger part of 
the Ukraine harvest last autumn be- 
fore this most productive of all Soviet 
provinces fell to the invader. But 
today, in spite of considerable terri- 
tory already redeemed, the Germans 
still occupy virtually the entire 
Ukraine, including about 25,000,000 
acres of choice farm land. 

To make good this loss, it was 
announced last week that the Soviet 
government is throwing open about 
12,500,000 acres of new land to spring 
sowing. Hundreds of miles beyond 
the front lines, plows are now break- 
ing the soil in the Volga basin, in the 
Ural foothills, and in southern Si- 
beria. In addition, peasants in other 
unoccupied areas will be called upon 


TO DEFEND MOTHER INDIA. 
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to increase their crop yields by about 
five per cent over normal years. 
While the manufacture of tractors 
has been sharply cut by conversion 
of plants to war weapons, the Rus- 
sians are confident that tractors and 
other farm equipment salvaged from 
the Ukraine will see them through 
for several seasons. During the 
winter months, thousands of new 
mechanics have been trained in spe- 
cial schools. They will move to the 
newly opened farm areas to keep 
farm equipment under proper repair. 


Axis Propaganda 


German, Italian, and Japanese 
propaganda, piped over a seore of 
short-wave transmitters in as many 
tongues, has set itself the task of 
sowing mistrust and dissension among 
the nations allied in the struggle 
against the Axis. Skillfully planned, 
this propaganda makes use of deliber- 
ate falsehoods paraded as “well- 
known facts” and appeals to racial 
and religious prejudices. 

Broadcasts aimed at listeners in 
the United States constantly harp on 
the theme that “American foreign 
policy is dictated from London rather 
than from Washington and will leave 
America holding the bag.” Com- 
ments directed to Britain, on the 
other hand, take exactly the opposite 
line. Britons are warned that the 
United States has “dark and sinister 
designs on the British Empire, which 
is dissolving like a lump of sugar 
into Roosevelt’s teacup.” 

The Axis propagandists have taken 
special pains to embitter relations 
between England and its dominions. 
The dominion peoples are told over 
and over again that they have borne 
the brunt of the fighting in the war, 
while the British have sat back and 
taken it easy. This is a demonstrated 
falsehood, inasmuch as British casu- 
alties on the battlefield have totaled 
nearly three times those of all the 
dominions combined. 


One vicious phase of this cam- 
paign has Latin America as its tar- 
get. During recent weeks, the Rome 
radio, beamed to South America, has 
been carrying the story that Pope 
Pius had urged Latin American gov- 
ernments not to break relations with 
the Axis. The Vatican has repudi- 
ated this report. But many persons, 
having failed perhaps to learn of the 
denial, are left with the unfounded 
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India produces more weapons and munitions of war than is generally 
In this former railroad workshop Indian workmen—Sikhs, Hindus, and Moslems—are busy 

















Trying to split our V 


THOMAS IN DETROIT NEWS 


impression that the head of the Cath- 
olic Church has been supporting the 
Axis in this hemisphere. 


Daladier Strikes Back 


Important testimony on the state 
of French preparedness in 1939, at 
the outbreak of the European war, 
was revealed last 
week before the 
Supreme Court 
conducting 
France’s war-guilt 
trial. The  testi- 
mony was given by 
Edouard Daladier, 
the former  pre- 
mier, who with 
several others is 
being charged with 
taking France into 
the war without adequate prepara- 
tions. 

Striking out vigorously against the 
present-day rulers of Vichy, espe- 
cially Marshal Pétain, Daladier dis- 
closed that the French army had 
tank superiority over the Nazi army 
in the western campaign that began 
in May, 1940. That the Germans were 
nevertheless able to plow through the 
French lines was due largely, he said, 
to the failure on the part of the 
French High Command to make effec- 
tive use of their weapons. Daladier 
pointed out that in 1934, Marshal 
Pétain, then minister of war, reduced 
defense expenditures by 25 per cent 
and that the marshal repeatedly op- 
posed measures to improve and mod- 
ernize the French fighting forces. 

Also brought out in the proceedings 
was the fact that the Popular Front 
government as early as 1936 sub- 
mitted plans for doubling France’s 
air force but that these plans were 
vetoed by the General Staff. 





Edouard Daladier 








News Quiz of the Week | 


1. In what ways were the policies 
of England and France inconsistent 
following the First World War? 

2. How might the United States have 
helped to preserve the peace? 

3. Cite examples of treaty violation 
on the part of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 

4. Why is Chinese resistance of such 
vital importance to the United Na- 
tions? 

5. Why has it become so difficult to 
send supplies to the Chinese armies? 

6. Who has been placed in charge of 
the government’s housing program? 

















Pronunciations 


Alma-Ata—ahl’mah-ah’tah 

Bataan—bah-tahn’ 

Bontoc—bon-tok’ 

Chiang Kai-shek—jee’ong’ ki’shek’—i as 
in ice 

Edouard Daladier—eh-dwahr’ da-la- 
dyay’ 

Igorot—ee-go-rot’—o as in go 

Riom—ree’om’—o as in go 

Staraya Russa—stah’rah-yah roos’ah 
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China Is Vital to Cause of United Nations 


(Concluded from page 1) 


caravan trail, 1,900 miles to the capi- 
tal of Free China. It is quite possible 
that some arrangement will now be 
made with Moscow for enlarging 
these shipments from its own re- 
serves, to be replaced in turn by in- 
creased American and British cargoes 
to the Soviet Union. Before the close 
of the year, moreover, the new supply 
route which links Chungking with 
Calcutta by way of India’s north- 
eastern province of Assam, may be 
open to traffic. Although only a third 
finished at present, work on it will 
now be speeded up to an urgent race. 

In time, these measures will enable 
China once again to receive the 
weapons and equipment necessary 
for its continued struggle against 
Japan. But for the present, the Chin- 
ese forces will have to depend largely 
upon the limited reserves they have 
built up and the output of their own 
slight industries. 


Chiang Determined 


Fortunately, the loss of the Burma 
Road has not weakened the determi- 
nation of China’s leading spokesmen. 
General Chiang and his aides have 
made it clear that in spite of these 
heavy setbacks, they intend to main- 
tain their resistance to the common 
foe with unrelaxed vigor. 


That is a highly welcome decision 
to the other nations allied against 
the Axis, for without the continued 
support of the Chinese, the entire 
Pacific front would be gravely en- 
dangered. For one thing, China’s 
armies, in spite of their inadequate 
weapons, compel the Japanese to 
maintain large garrisons throughout 
the occupied areas on the mainland. 
These garrisons, last summer, totaled 
750,000 to 1,000,000 men. Though 
somewhat reduced in strength since 
Japan struck out in the Southwest 
Pacific, they are still believed to 
number in the neighborhood of 500,- 
000 troops. If Japan were free to re- 
move the bulk of these occupation 
forces for service elsewhere, she 
could add substantially to her strik- 
ing power in the Netherlands Indies 
and the Philippines, and ultimately 
perhaps in Australia and India. Or 
she might be able to enlarge her 
forces now massed in Manchoukuo 
across the border from Soviet Si- 
beria, thereby compelling the Krem- 
lin to divert some of its divisions from 
the active European front to the po- 
tentially explosive Siberian front. As 
it is, Tokyo has no choice but to keep 
these legions immobilized in China 
against a clever and elusive foe. 


Nor is it merely for this indirect 
strategic purpose that China’s con- 
tinued resistance is of the utmost im- 
portance to the United Nations. If 
Japan is to be decisively defeated, the 
United Nations will eventually have 
to launch a major offensive against 
many of the positions now held by the 
Axis in the Far East. To do this 
with reasonable promise of success 
will require enormous reserves of 
man power, reserves which China by 
herself is fully capable of furnish- 
ing. Her armies have had years of 
experience on the battlefield. They 
are hardened to struggle. Poverty of 
weapons has made them resource- 
ful. Above all they will be fighting 
with the courage of men who know 
that victory will once and for all 
liberate their nation from the op- 
Pressive grip of the invader. 





Finally, there is the fact that 
China’s policies are bound to have 
major political repercussions among 
all the native peoples of Asia. The 
headlines fail to tell the story, but 
underneath the battles now raging 
in the Far East, there is vast ferment 
taking place in Asia. British set- 


backs have unloosed political move- 


CHINA’S LEADERS: 


refrained from pledging unreserved 
support of the democratic cause. They 
have taken the view that India can- 
not be expected to shed its man 
power and resources in the service of 
a democratic coalition that refuses, 
whatever the reason, to grant the 
same democratic rights to the Indian 
people. If the Indian leaders now 





WIDE WORLD 


Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang Kai-shek are the undisputed leaders of the 


millions of Chinese who are determined to oust the Japanese from their homeland. 


ments that once were held in check 
and appeased by occasional conces- 
sions. Asia’s native races, long un- 
der the political domination of west- 
ern powers, see the present upheaval 
as an opportunity to assert them- 
selves and throw off ties of western 
influences. Japan, quick to add 
yeast to this ferment, has cloaked 
her aggressions with the pretense 
that she is trying to preserve ‘Asia 
for the Asiatics.”’ There is little point 
in pretending that the Japanese have 
not met with some success in this 
spurious campaign. They have be- 
guiled some Filipino leaders, notably 
Aguinaldo, into serving their in- 


drop their reservations and throw 
themselves wholeheartedly into the 
struggle—as is quite likely—it will 
have been due in large part to Chiang 
Kai-shek, and to the example of 
China. For China, as a major ally in 
the struggle, will be able to use its 
enormous power to bridge the view- 
points of Britain and India. 
Recognition of China’s role in the 
democratic coalition was emphasized 
a few days ago by the inclusion of 
General Chiang in the Pacific War 
Council, which determines. broad 
questions of strategy in the Far East- 
ern theater. This move is not merely 
an indication of the part that China 





THE FAMED BURMA ROAD no longer serves as a supply route to China. 
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The gallant Chinese 


forces must get along as best they can until new routes are opened up. 


terests. They have found consider- 
ably more support in Burma. And 
they have been seeking to enlist India 
behind the same crusade. 


It is this phase of the matter which 
was underlined by General Chiang’s 
recent visit to India and his subse- 
quent appeal to Britain to grant the 
colony “full political power.” In- 
dian nationalist leaders have so far 


is expected to play in the final out- 
come of the war; it is also a tribute 
to the remarkable job China has 
done in holding out against Japan 
for nearly five years. 


When the Japanese invasion was 
launched in the summer of 1937, 
Tokyo confidently expected the “in- 
cident” to be over in a few months. 
Tokyo’s confidence was matched by 


the fear in Washington and London 
that China’s pitifully equipped forces 
would have to throw up the sponge 
as soon as the invader occupied the 
coastal ports, the main river valleys, 
and the railroads. 

The Chinese, however, have proved 
to be stubborn opponents. Forced 
out of western China, they have re- 
treated to the mountainous interior 
where the enemy has not been able 
to bring his decisive mechanical su- 
periority into play. Like the Rus- 
sians in their retreat, though on a 
much smaller scale, the-Chinese have 
stripped many of the factories in the 
coastal cities and have brought the 
machinery with them to their moun- 
tain fastnesses. Over 100,000 tons 
of machinery have been moved into 
the interior. They have built new 
industries, reorganized the lives of 
millions of refugees who fled before 
the invader, established over 2,000 
cooperative workshops, and stirred 
millions of peasants to a pitch of pa- 
triotism which for hundreds of years 
had been conspicuous by its absence. 


Stubborn Resistance 


Moreover, by widespread use of 
guerrilla technique, the Chinese have 
harassed the occupying forces and 
kept them on constant alert. Even 
today, no Japanese outpost is safe 
from sudden attack at night. Bridges 
are periodically blasted by peasants 
who work in the fields at day but 
have pledged their nights to venge- 
ance against the foe. Few Japanese 
soldiers dare stray far from the rail- 
roads, the main highways, and their 
own barracks. And every now and 
then, as happened recently at the 
important railroad junction of 
Changsha, the Chinese launch an of- 
fensive in force, thereby ousting the 
enemy from a costly won position. 

The struggle has had its more 
seamy side. It has been a struggle 
not alone with the Japanese but with 
a rather heavy legacy of corruption, 
poverty, and self-seeking warlords 
and politicians. The Chungking gov- 
ernment’s financial affairs have been 
in a disastrous condition, only re- 
cently rescued from complete chaos 
by a loan of $700,000,000 granted by 
the United States and Britain. Some 
Chinese have profiteered scandal- 
ously at the expense of China’s peas- 
ants and workers, who have seen 
prices skyrocket far above the reach 
of their scant earnings. Even trading 
with the enemy, smuggling, and 
hoarding have not been uncommon. 

But all these things are merely 
blots upon the record. They have 
been overshadowed by the enormous 
fact of China’s ability during the 
past four and a half years to hold off 
the Japanese against the greatest 
odds, and by the fact that China to- 
day stands unwavering and deter- 
mined at her post in the line-up of 
the United Nations. 
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Nathaniel Peffer. New Republic, De- 
cember 22, 1941, pp. 853-854. 

“Battle of Asia.” A regular feature 
“World Battle- 


found in the section 
in Time. 


fronts” 
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The Consumer’s Victory Pledge 
As a consumer, in the total defense of democracy, I will do my part 
to make my home, my community, my country ready, efficient, and 
strong. 
I will buy carefully 
I will take good care of the things I have 
I will waste nothing 
Signature 
When you sign this pledge, you are joining the ranks of the mill‘ons 
of consumers cooperating in National Defense. Will you please sign it 
and send it to: 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STAFF 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration 
Washington, D. C. 
g 














The “War Against Waste” 


HE Office of Price Administration, 

through the School and College 
Staff of its Consumer Division, is 
seeking the cooperation of every 
high school student in the nation in 
its campaign against waste. Its cam- 
paign is called a “War Against 
Waste,” and, to be successful, it must 
have the support of young people, 
and, through their efforts, that of 
their parents. 

As an initial step in this program, 
all high school students are requested 
to sign a ‘“Consumer’s’ Victory 
Pledge.” For the convenience of 
our readers, we are printing this 
pledge on this page. It may be cut 
out and signed and sent to the proper 
authorities in Washington. Addi- 
tional pledge cards may be obtained 
by writing to the Consumer Division 
of OPA. 

Young people are inclined to over- 
look the tremendously important 
role they can play in furthering the 
war effort. As consumers, they make 
up a considerable proportion of the 
total population. There are more 
than seven million high school stu- 
dents in the United States. They are 
all consumers. They buy many things 
themselves and their parents pur- 
chase many others for them. Thus 
they can make their efforts strongly 
felt in the war against waste. 

The Office of Price Administration 
is asking them to cooperate in this 
national effort in every possible way, 
and there are many ways in which 
they can help. If they take their 
lunch to school, they can refrain 
from wasting any part of it, as food 
is an important item in the war. They 


can learn to buy things more wisely 
and can eliminate nonessentials and 
foolish purchases. 


The campaign can be carried into 
the home. Habits of economy can 
be made effective. They can exert 
great pressure by seeing that food 
is not wasted and that other useful 
items are not thrown away. They 
can make their clothing and other 
possessions last longer. Every stu- 
dent might well adopt the slogan: 
“Make every penny you spend build 
your strength to defend America.” 


These are some of the things you 
can do as individuals. There are 
many others you can do collectively; 
that is, by joining others in your 
school. You can launch drives to 
collect waste paper and dozens of 
other items which are vital to the 
war effort and of which there is a 
scarcity at present. Through your 
student clubs or other organizations, 
you can work out plans by which 
your entire student body can be in- 
duced to sign the pledges, and to 
cooperate fully in the program. 


The School and College Staff has 
prepared a dramatization for high 
schools which is available on request. 
The skit can be used in student as- 
semblies, on the radio, or even in 
the classroom, to emphasize the im- 
portance of the campaign against 
waste. In later issues of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, we shall point out 
various ways by which individual 
classes and departments, such as the 
home economics, art, social science, 
English, may cooperate with this 
program. 


Looking Back at Policies 


(Concluded from page 3) 


basis with the Chinese (this last 
provision is known as the Open Door 
Policy). Japan ignored this treaty 
when she invaded Manchuria in 1931 
and when she attacked China proper 
in 1937. 


Both Belgium and Holland were 
strictly neutral countries when they 
were invaded by Germany, and thus 
Hitler violated a long-standing inter- 
national law when he attacked their 
territory. 


Germany signed a nonaggression 
treaty with Russia and then invaded 
that country. 


Germany signed an agreement to 
guarantee the remaining frontiers of 
Czechoslovakia after having seized 
a region of that country known as 
Sudetenland. Yet only six months 
later, Hitler took over the rest of 


Czechoslovakia. Many more illus- 
trations of Axis violations of inter- 
national law could be given. 


Suggested Activities 


1. If possible, invite a refugee from 
Germany or one of the conquered 
countries to give an account of his 
country during the prewar days and 
explain what Nazism means to him. 

2. Secure information concerning the 

resent activities of sections of the 

eague of Nations. 

3. Have a committee investigate the 
records on subversive activities and 
report to the class upon the methods 
used by the Axis for spreading propa- 
ganda in this country. 

4. Have the committee report on 
what is being done in your commu- 
nity to help aliens to become American 
citizens. 

5. Ask a member of the class to re- 
port upon the origin of the term “Fifth 
Column.” 

6. Write a review of Edmund Tay- 
lor’s book, The Strategy of Terror. 
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American Inventors Marshalled 


MERICAN inventors are out to 

beat the Axis. They are send- 
ing a record number of ideas for new 
or improved weapons and war ma- 
terials to the National Inventors’ 
Council, which passes on all technical 
suggestions received by the govern- 
ment. Since the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, the council reported several days 
ago nearly 20,000 ideas have been 
received. The total since the out- 
break of war in 1939 is now 45,000, 
from which 3,000 suggestions have 
been adopted. This is a much better 
harvest than the 2,000 or so which 
were gleaned from the 110,000 ideas 
submitted during the First World 
War. 


Every single idea which is received 
is given careful attention by the 
council, whose members include 
representatives of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Patent Office, and a 
number of nationally famous scien- 
tists and engineers. The chairman is 
Charles F. Kettering, well-known 
director of research for the General 
Motors Corporation. They patiently 
weed out the crackpot schemes in 
order to glean the worthwhile ones. 
The good suggestions are passed on 
for final action by the Army and 
Navy, which get in touch with the 
inventors for further information and 
advice. 


This is the process which, in the 
last war, uncovered such valuable 
inventions as a rapid-fire rifle, an 
airplane bomb sight, a method of 
manufacturing gun tubes, and a sea 
sled to carry a large torpedo. 


Little can be revealed about what 
the council is finding today. Among 
the successful inventions, however, 
are an amphibian car which can 
travel on both land and water; an 
incendiary torch which weighs one- 
fourth of an ounce; and a ceramic, 
or earthenware, material which is 
hard enough to replace industrial dia- 
monds for certain grinding opera- 
tions. Interestingly enough, not all 
the inventions are limited to wartime 
usefulness. The list includes plastics 
ard synthetics, concentrated foods, 
and medical treatments. About 40 
per cent of the inventions have some- 
thing to do with guns, bombs, tanks, 


ard projectiles, while another 20 per 
cent are in the field of aviation. 

The council gives complete assur. 
ance that the inventor’s patent rights 
in his idea will be protected, and that 
arrangements have been made tg 
protect all secrets. It also reports, 
however, that a majority of the in- 
ventors submit their proposals with- 
out asking for pay. They simply 
want to do their part toward defeat- 
ing the Axis. It goes without saying 
that this is the feeling which has 
inspired a number of excellent in- 
ventions that are coming to the coun- 
cil from occupied Europe. How they 
are smuggled out and how they reach 
this country no one knows. 

The story is told of an Axis refugee 
in the United States whose sugges- 
tion to the council had such startling 
possibilities that he was asked to 
construct a working model. Many 
of the metals which he needed are 
under strict priority control, but the 
man merely scoured dumps and junk 
yards until he had found what he 
wanted. Within a 
few weeks, he had 
submitted a model 
that was amazing 
for its precision. 

Trends in the 
news have a 
marked influence 
on the type of 
ideas which are 
sent to the coun- 
cil. Antisubma- 
rine devices in- 
crease in number when ship sink- 
ings are frequent. Reports of bombed 
cities stimulate ideas for air-raid 
shelters. The tire-rationing program 
brought forth schemes for rubber 
substitutes. 

While the council accepts any type 
of technical idea, it is keeping an 
especially sharp eye out for certain 
devices which the War Department 
would like to have invented. Among 
the things on the list are rocket- 
propelled projectiles; air, centrifugal, 
and electromagnet guns; aircraft 
catapults and retarding devices; re- 
mote-controlled aerial and marine 
torpedoes, land vehicles, and ships; 
and remote controls for all types of 
combat weapons. 





Charles F. Kettering 
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Visitor (at the zoo): “Say, can you 
tell me why a giraffe has such a long 
neck?” 

Keeper: “Simple as can be. Its head 
is so far from its body that a long 
neck is absolutely necessary.” 

—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 





An earthquake was shaking the town, 
and when the municipal building began 
to shake, the city council, then in ses- 
sion, left without concluding their busi- 
ness. 

The clerk, a man of rules and regu- 
lations, made this record in the min- 
utes: “On motion of the city hall, the 
council adjourned.”—LaBor. 

















“Why not buy the large economy package 
and SAVE?” 
DAY IN COLLIER'S 


Freshman (writing home): “Say, are 
there two I’s in financially?” 

Sophomore: Yes, and embarrassed is 
spelled with two r’s and two s’s.”— 
SELECTED. 





_ First Bellboy. “What’s the new guest ~ 
in 506 like?” 4 
Second Bellboy: “Left-handed—and 
keeps his change in his right-hand 

pocket.”—SELECcTED. 





“What are you going to raise in your © 
garden this year?” ; 

“Oh, same as usual—Smith’s Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Johnson’s Leghorns, and 
Brown’s Wyandottes.”—CappeER’s 
WEEKLY. 





“There goes Mrs. Jones. You never — 
hear a word of scandal about her.” 

“Why? Doesn’t she have any 
friends?” —PATHFINDER. 





He arrived late at the golf club, and © 
explained: “It was really a tossup © 
whether I should come here or go to 
the office.” 

Then he added thoughtfully, “I had 
to toss up 15 times.”—Grirt. 





First Comedian: “And did the audi-— 
ence applaud?” a 

Second Comedian: “Applaud! They ~ 
made about as much noise as a rub 
heel on a feather bed.”—SEtectTep. 


